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MY UNCLE. 


Sin—lI am glad that I have excited your sympathy, 
and shall agreeably to your wish, present my list of 
grievances to your friendly inspection. If I fail in ob- 
taining relief in my own case, some other unlucky 
wight may be benefitted by it, for I believe that the 
calamity is not confined to me alone. As I reside in 
Philadelphia, I published my letter in one of the daily 
papers of that city. I will remodel it for your paper, 
and | will endeavour to condense it as much as the 
importance of the subject matter will admit. 

I hope that it comes within your province to take 
cognizance of small as well as great evils. Small did 
1 say—alas, sir, the evils are of such a nature as to 
destroy much of the positive good that I enjoy. 

I am about seventeew years of age, and live with an 
uncle to whom I am heir. He is a good and learned 
man, and is in reality very fond of me, and if presents, 
and daily attention to my comforts and pleasures 
could render me bappy, I should be eminently so. 

I am as dutiful and as obedient, as it is possible for 
one of my age to be. ‘there is a point in his cha- 
yacter that is the souré®of so much unhappiness to 
me, that mind and body must sink under it. In con- 
sequence of the nervous irritation that is thus induced, 
other matters of light import, have power to disturb me. 
Even the cditers of newspapers are the innocent cause 
of some of my miseries—but of that I shall not speak 
at present. 

My uncle is an etymologist—A synomist. Do you 
now comprehend the eyils of which I speak? Evils, 
that by their continuance and frequency destroy all 
social intercourse. I can scarcely give you an idea of 
what 1 am compelled to endure, unless I could go into 
detail; but the trials of one day, however, will show 
you the sort of thing that annoys me. I will go back 
no farther than yesterday. 

I arose early, saw that the library was in order, 
when we always breakfast, laid the New-York Mirror 
on the table, and after skimming over the editorial 
articles, I noted all the hard words, and was just in the 
act of finding out their meanings in Johnson's folio, 
for well I knew that it would be required of me when 
my uncle entered. 

** Good morning, Charles,” said he, very cheerful- 
ly, ** what are you doing thus early with Johnson ?” 

“J am hunting for the meaning of these hard words, 
ele.” 

‘* Hunting !—we never hunt for words, Charles.— 
People hunt for squirrels and other game.” 

** Well, then, sir, I was looking for them.” 

“ Worse and worse.—We look at things, but not for 
them. Search is the term,—you were searching for 
them.” 

“Thank you, sir, and here comes the breakfast—I 
am ready for it, but I must first step into the lobby, and 
wash off my fingers, they are soiled with ink.” 

“If you wash off your fingers, Charles, how ave 

you to hold your muffin? and why need you say thjat 





you must go into another room when you wash your- 
self. Be more careful.” 

During breakfast we spoke of a gentleman, with 
whom I bad recently become acquainted. 

My uncle asked how long I had known him. 

** Not long, sir, I came across him by accident.” 

** Across him. You met with him, you mean. Last 
evening you shocked me by saying, that you mef a 
person in the street, when you ought to have said over- 
took him.—When a person is coming towards us, we 
meet him, when he is pursuing the same course, and 
we get near to him, we say that we overtook him.” 
Whilst I was humbly listening, the waiter brushed 
past me, and shook my elbow. 

* Oh! Jerry,” exclaimed I, 
spill the cloth with my coffee.” 
** Spill the cloth, Charles! how can that be?” 

Ah! my unlucky speech, thought 1; but before 1 
could breathe, I made another blunder. 

“What were you saying to your young friend last 
evening, when I interrupted you?” 

“We were talking about Mr. Morris.” 

* Takling about him—talking of him you mean. 
I only am thus inquisitive, Charles, because J heard 
so many inaccuracies in this very short dialogue. 
He said that Mr. Woodworth was very much of a gen- 
tleman, instead of saying that be was geotlemanly. 
Then he said something of drinking out of silver tum- 
blers, instead of from. And that he was overrockt, 
instead of overturned; and that be Lad not finished, 
as yel. 

When this unlucky breakfast was over, the horses 
were brought to the door, and my uncle and I were 
to take a ride. My foot was in the stirrup— 

*What hour is it, Charles?"—I took out my 
watch. 

* Ten minutes to nine, sir.” 

“Ten minutes to what? My dear Charles, I do 
not like to vex you, but you must alter that phrase.” 

“It wants ten minutes of being nine o'clock, sir.” 

“Ah, now I understand you; and your foot is in 
the stirrup, so let us go.” 

The most agreeable time that | spend in my uncle's 
society, is that when we are on horseback ; for, being 
an unskilful horseman, he wants all his thoughts to 
himself to regulate his motions. I had thus an hour 
or two of uninterrupted enjoyment. My horse was a 
spirited animal, and a recent present of my uncle's: 
I was in raptures with him, and as he was prancing 
and cantering along, I determined to name bim Mar- 
mion. My uncle being seated on a slow-paced old 
black, could not keep up with me, and to his timed 
eye my horse danced and capered too much for safety. 

** What is the matter with your horse, Charles?” 

‘He is impatient of the slow pace of old black. 
He is only a little restiff, sir.”’ 

* Restiff, Charles? restless you mean. 
not know the derivation of the word restiff?” 

** Indeed, sir, I do not.” 

** Not know ?” exclaimed he, growing angry; for, 
in the warmth of his manner, he had given old black 
a cut which set him dancing sideways: “* What! you 
who are so good a Latin scholar, not know that restiff 
comes from restivo, to rest; and your horse is any 


‘vou have made me 


Do you 








you must step into the lobby! It is understood that 


thing but at rest at this moment?” 





I always get confused when | 
tacked ; 
sideling towards the old black, who scemed now as resi 
less as his companion. 


am thus warmly at 
and I could not manage my horse who kep: 
My poor uncle, forgetting hi 
usual prudence, was endeavouring tomake me unde 

stand that I would always be a careless speaker for I hac 
no curiosity. He began to sit unsteadily on his saddle 

and old black having lost his balance by backing off 
the turnpike, down he went, and ever rolled my une! 
just as he bawled out, “ 


{rom restivo to rest 7?" 


not know that restiff comes 

I assisted him to rise, and was glad to find that he 
was not hurt, but he was both ashamed and vexecd 
and all the blame rested on my ignorance. 

“Had you but known the difference between restif! 
which means stubbornness, and restless which every 
little baby knows, 
horses. 


we should have been safe on on 
But where are they ?” 

In fact, they had both scampered off, and afte 
sending a man in pursuit of them, we walked home 

I thought that this adventure would have changed 
tbe current of my uncle's thoughts ; 
went on. 

“ T fancy that you will not fail to remember restiff 
Charles. But how came you so wet!” 

* ] stepped into a hole, 


up.” 

‘Get up—get fiddlestick. You mean when yo: 
helped me to rise. Was it a deep hole?” 

“Yes, sir, J went in up to there,” 
knee. 

My uncle groaned. 

“Oh, never mind my wet leg, sir,” thinking thar 
he was grieving lest I should take cold. 

“] was not groaning about your wet leg, Charlie: 
but—do you know what part of speech to is?” 

** Yes, sir, a preposition.” 

* Then how can you, who should know so well the 
offices of a preposition, place the word here after iv 
Up to here—how inelegant. You should say, up to 
this, or down to that, and not up to here and down tu 
there ; and yesterday, Charles, I had no opportunity 
of setting you right about another phrase. [No op 
portunity, Mr. Editor! when I never left his side the 
whole day.] You said from hence, and from thence. 
Hence and thence is sufficient.” 

“Thank you, uncle. I shall certainly remembe: 
this. But your sleeve has got some mud on it; let me 
rub it off.” : 

“I am obliged to you, Charles; but in future leave 
out that unnecessary, ugly, vulgar word, got: has is 
all that was necessary to the sentence.” 

As soun as we reached the house, I flew to the fire, 
for 1 was quite cold. My uncle, who had kept up 
both mentally and bodily, a brisk circulation, was 
quite ready to take off his great coat. Perceiving that 
he could not get it off easily, I told him that I would 
assist him as soon as I had picked up the chunk of 
wood that had fallen. 

* Picked up the what?” 

I tried for another word— 

“Stump,” said I, hesitatingly, for I was not quite 
sure. 

“A chunk !—a stump! In the first place, Charles, 


but no—again we 


Sir, IN assisting you to ge! 


pointing to my 





there is no such word as a chunk, and as for stump, it 
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ineans a thing th st is fast and rooted, and your piece 
if wood is rolling about, I see. These are stumps,” 
uid he, growing angry, and opening his mouth as 


wide as he could stretch it, “ here, count them: one,|| pressed to take some more cranberry sauce, | declined || 


two, three, four,” pressing bis finger on each black! 
irticle as it lay deeply imbeded; “and those are 
lumps,” continued he, poiting to the lower part of 
ome poplars im the street, “as soon as these stumps ; 
no, not these in my mouth, for stumps they shall re- 
nain, but as soon as those stumps in the street are 
aken out they will be roots. 
vood a root !"’ 
“No, sir, certainly not; but if I am neither to ¢ all) 
ta chunk, nor stump, what must I call it?” 
* Chump, my sou,” said he, with great complacen- 
v, “and now help me to take off my great coat.” 
I could not help smiling, notwithstanding my wea-, 


ness, for there he stood, with his tight surtout pulled | 


down across his shoulders, almost stopping the circu- 
ition of his blood, and unable to help himself further, 
being scarcely able to put his hand to his mouth. 


said he, whilst I] was tugging at his) 
v ,” ’ 


** Bless me,’ 
oat, ** what is burning 
* Only 


discussing the chump, the chump burned a hole inj| that I may.” 


them.” 

* Burned a hole!” roared he, as he swung himsell 
yt of the last sleeve ; “how do you prove that?” 
‘Why, L can prove it by showing it, si 


“Oh, Charles, Charles, a hole isa vacuum. You 


an burn any thing in a vacuum, but you cannot burn 
the vacuum itself. 
or a spot. But change your pantaloons, they are 
quite wet.” 

Glad to eet out ol 
ussion of words, f was hastening away, when i on- 


the hearing of any further dis- 


prudently said, 

‘*[ will send Jerry to you, sir, to help you off with|| 
your sherry vallies.” 

‘Stop, Charles, that is the very thing that I tried 
to recollect. Do you know the derivation of that 
word?” 

‘No, sing it is some cant term for a horseman’s 
pantaloons, I suppose ?”’ 

‘Never take any thing on supposition, Charles; 
but you are right in calling them bhorsemen’s panta- 
toons. Horse is cheval ; chevalier is horseman; sher- 
ry vallie is a corruption of chevalier.” 

At dinner my troubles began again. 1 thanked my 
uncle for a fine gun that he had just given me. 

“The moment,” said J, * that | opened my study 
door I found the gun.” 

* Found it! why Charles, had it been lost,” said 
he, pretending to be surprised— 

* Lost, sir! what do you mean?" 

“Why, you said you found the gun; now you 
could not find the gun unless it were lost?” 

** Yes, sir, I was mistaken in the word : 
tiave said saw.” 

** My dear Charles, another blunder—you must not) 
say mistaken: you meant that you mistook, did you | 
not?" 


“Yes, sir, I was in hopes that | might pass half 


the day without vexing you with my inaccuracies.” 
** You do not vex me, but how can veu say in hopes ? 
in hopes means nothing. 


and down he pounced on Crabb, and then on John-, 


son, Whose huge folios seemed made for my torment. 
We seated ourselves, at length, and as I was filled 


Now is your piece of || 


my pantaloons, un le: whilst we were)| 


You should say I burned a piece | 


1 ought to} 


You should say I hoped ;"| 


and | kept up a suspicious kind of running laugh at 
my uncle's sallies, whose conversation never flags. 
An unlucky answer set all back again. On being 
by saying, that I had taken two spoonful already. i] 
*Spoonfuls you must say. The genius of our 
language does not admit of a plural between com- 
pounds. We must say foot-paths—cart-loads. 1 can- 
|not convince you, from Johnson, for he only notices)| 
| mouthful.” 
= Well, 


unheeded, and my mind was so kept on the stretch, 


by all the questions and explanations which this hor-|' 


rid spoonfuls caused, that the dessert lies at this mo- 
But in spite of all this tire- 
some conversation, and we have no time for any thing 


ment like a lump of lead. 


else. J forgave my uncle, for the beautiful horse and 





gun were still present to me. 


| “Oh, sir,” said J, rising, 
} 


“never mind your foolish | 
nephew's foolish speeches. I shall grow wise in time ;) 
jt must leave you alone for an hour as I want to try! 
ithe gun, and in order to—"’ 
He stopped me short. 
| ‘dn order to—how silly a plirase—you mean to say, | 


Just ashe spoke, one of those pests to Philadelphia, 





‘ said I, * that is singular,” but my wit was | 


|| two cars, each drawn by four horses. 


CITY PROC ESSION. 








Tue societies formed their procession about halt 
past 10 o'clock and marched on to the Battery, then 
||wheeled and moved up Greenwich-street to Canal 
street, up Canal-street to Broadway, up Broadway to 
Broome-street, through Broome-street to the Bowery 


j\and Chatham-street to Pearl; down Pearl-street to 


|| the Battery, along the Battery, to Broadway, and up 
|| Broadw ay tothe Park. 

First came four buglemen on horseback, a band of music, 
}the Marshal and his aids. The splendid band, composed 
of professors, was furnished by the corporation, and play 
| ed several pieces of music composed forthe occasion. The 
| Agricultural and Horticultural Societies, the members of 
| which wore blue aprous, and nosegays of flowers in their 
jcoats. The journeymen Tailors, with banners, one of 

which the motto, “I was naked and ye clothed me.” Mea- 
‘surers of Grain, Millers, and Inspectors of Flour, of Pot 


} and Pearl Ashes, and of Provisions. Brewers and Distillers. 


|| Coopers, and Journeymen Cooper's Society. The Bakers, 
| wearing white hats. The Butchers on horseback and wear- 
|| ing white aprous, with the standards of their society and 
One of them was 
roofed, highly decorated, and bore a sheep and a calf: the 


|| other, four large sheep and a fine white ox, and, on the 


floor above, a resemblance of another. Weavers, and manu- 


one of those huckster women that carry fish on their|| turers of linen, cotton, and wollen cloths. Tallow Chand- 


heads in baskets, first walked into the hall, and find-} 


}}ing the door of the parlour open, bawled ont, in their 


drawling monotonous tone— 
* Buy any pearch—buy any catfish.” 
|} than false syntax, at us the odious cry of these women, 
|| He started back. 
** How dare yo 
\dare you come ino a decent quiet house in this man- 
| ner, and at this hour-—-begone—you are very much in 
error, if you think that such eflrontery can obfain here.” 
| * Yes, Mr. Editor, he said obtain to this mere rag. 


cried he, in extreme rage, * how 


|| Sur, she had on a green baize short-gown, the gores 
‘of which dragged at the sides, and an oblong piece| 
‘was burned out at the bottom in front. On see ing my 
juncle’s anger, she hastily turned on her heeland 


such a heel—sir, it was one of those broad, red, elis-) 





and he said, obtain to such a woman—to such a heel. 
This put the finishing stroke to this day's miseries, 


and instead of going out with my gun, I was forced to| 
For if my uncle be} 
disturbed by syntax, synonimes, and pearch-women, | 
I, too, endure more than he inflicts. 


go to bed with a sick headach. 


I told you in the beginning of this list of grievances) | 
that even the editors of newspapers were the cause of 
some of my troubles. I shall confine myself to the 
mention of one paper only.—Oh, sir! if those * dis- 
tant subscribers’ of the National Gazette could but 
see how nervous | am, when I open that paper, and 
see that appeal to them, they would in pity to me pay 
1 am obliged to read the article in 
spite of my determination to the contrary. 





| off their arrears. 
I have 
become so irritable on seeing it so constantly, for we 
| take the country paper, in which the appeal * to dis-| 


and as if I, alone, were the sole delinquent.—More 
than once have I satisfied inyself that we do not come 
‘under the ban. You are now, Mr. Editor, ac quainted || 


make my uncle aware of my cheerless situation, and 
if those distant subscribers will but come generously 


with gratitude for the present of the gun, I determin-|| forward to my relief, and pay their just debts, so as to| 


ed to let nothing disturb me, but to bear with my| 


uncle’s mania as became me. I had made up my 


enable the editor to leave out that delibitating article, | 
| 1 shall be the happiest of human beings, and instead, 


mind to hazard nothing during the repast, that should ,|of queralous complaints like these, I shall be able to 


raise a doubt, and was as guarded as a jesuit. 
L asked Jerry for what 1 wanted in an under tone, 


| flil a nook in your paper with matter more worthy of 
j it. Cc. 





If any thing be more horrible to my uncle's ears!! 


itening heels that spoke of kibes long since cicatrised, || 


tant subscribers” is, that I feel like a guilty creature, | 


with my miseries, and I hope through the Mirror, to | 


|| lers and Soap-makers. The Tanners, with a car richly or- 


|| name nted with skins, with men at work, drawn by 4 horses 
The Skinners, with another car drawn by 4 horses, ou 
| whic h were morocco dressers at work. The Cordwainers 
'—banners and acar with men making shoes. 
| The Hatters’ Society bore a large banner, having a 
|| portrait of St. Clements, (the inventor of hats,) followed 
i|by a car drawn by 6 horses, containing a shop, where eight 
— n were at work at the kettle, and others employed in the 
|| Various branches of hat making ;—twenty four boys, bear 
ing banners with various inscriptions, represented the states 
of the Union. 
and journeymen hatters. 


In a barouche rode the two oldest hatters 
The Journeymen Masons. The 

Coopers, with a car and men making barrels. Smiths, 
| Cutlers, and Nailers, and Smiths’ Benevolent Society, 

Painters and Glaziers, and House Painters’ Society. Stone 
Vc utters. The Chairmakers, with a miniature chair, and 
the motto “Support the C hair.’ The Tinplate Workers, 
|with a car drawn by four gray horses, bearing a model of 
the five locks at Lockport, and a canal boat made of tin, 
‘The Potters, with an ap- 





1] 





|| coming through the upper Jock. 
|| propriate standard. 
The Saddlers and Harness Makers, with two trumpeters 
jin full uniform, a white charger gorgeously caparisoned, 
H te -d by two black equerries in Moorish dresses ; two cream 


i 
| oreo horses, neatly fitted with a ladies and gentleman’s 


saddle; a pair of gray horses, with an elegant set of cha 
riot harness, led by grooms; the grand standard, display- 
ling a section of the canal, and the motto ‘ 'Tis finished ; 

‘a banner with the likeness of De Witt Clinton—motto 
\“ Honor to whom honor is due ;"’ flags bearing the names 
of the present Canal Commissioners: and the apprentices, 
jin blue sashes, carrying a rocking horse. 

‘The Shipwrights with a model of a line of battle ship, 
‘drawn by 8 horses ; its officers and crew being represented 
'|by boys in rich dresses ; on a banner was the inscription 
'|** Commerce is ours.” The Boat Builders association, wit), 
| models of boats ; a small one borne by a cartier, a large: 
| one drawn bya horse. A car drawn by 4 horses, sustained 
iI } two half finished boats of considerable size, upon which the 
|| workmen were employed, while, from the chimney where 
| their plank and timber was warping, the smoke was seen 

issuing-—The Ropemakers, with a ropewalk and men 
spinning and laying, on astage drawu by 4 horses. On 
the sides of the car was the distich : 
“ My hemp is good—my work is neat, 
I will supply the American fleet.’ 
i The Combmakers, with a shop and men at work.—The 
IlGe neral Society of Mechanics.—The Apprentices Library 
| Astociation. 
(| ngines Nos. 20, 42, 5, 13, 41, 22, 7, and 4, represented 
the N. ¥. Fire Department. The appearance of their en; 
\igie s was uncommonly splendid. They were elegantly 


1] 
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painted and highly polished, and were adoroed, besides, | 
They were clevat-| 
' 


' 
' 


with curious aod well executed devices 
ed upon stages, festooned with drapery and otherwise | 
tighly ornamented and drawn by horses No. 20 had a) 
portrait of Washington on its banner, rnd was drawn by 

‘our black horses: 15 had four banners, and was drawn by 

four bay horses; 13 by four white horses richly caparison- 
ed, led by blacks in Asiatic costume ; 
leading horses, and a scarlet drapery festooned about the | 


41 had riders for the! 
car; 22 had four bays with gilt harness 7 a banner con- 
taining a portrait of Latayette on horseback, and one 
shrouded in mourning for the loss of a member; 4 was 
drawn by two fine chesnut horses, and followed by the Fire | 


Wardens, with their insignia | 


The Typographical Society, with a car drawn by four! 


horses, upon which were two printing presses, handsomely 


«ilt, one of them the invention of Mr. Rust, the other of|! 


Pressmen were busily engaged in striking off 


Mr. Smith 
copies of an Ode, written for the occasion by Mr. S. Wood- 
worth, printer, which were industriously distributed among | 
the public by two Heralds and two Mercuries, and imay be | 


found on our last page. | 


The Bookbinders, bearing a ponderous volume, bound in | 


red morocco and gilt, and labelled “ Erie Canal Statistics 
Che Booksellers and Stationers, carrying a beautiful ban- 
ner, from the pencil of Mr. Inman; on the reverse of which 
was the motto “ Knowledge is Power.” 

Preceded by a full band of musicians, in dresses of sear- 
tet and gold, came the members of Columbia College, dress- 
ed in their academic gowns, followed by the Society of 





Free Masons; Officers of the Medical Society of the State, || 


rustees of the College of Physicians, and Professors of the | 
College of Physicians and Surgeons ; the Medical Society ; | 
the Rev. the Clergy; the Bar, the Historical, ower 
cal, Philological and other Literary Societies ; the Members 
of the Academy of the Fine Arts ; Strangers of Distinction; 
the Sheriff and Staff, with the Judicial Officers ; the Milita- | 
ry Officers; the Ancient and Honorable Society of Free 
and Accepted Masons. | 

EVENING EXHIBITIONS.—The City Hotel, Bride-| 
well, Scudder’s Museum, Peale’s Museum, City Hotel, | 
Syke's New York Coffechouse, the[Chatham and the Park | 
‘Lheatres, and a number of other buildings, were brilliantly 
iNuminated, and from many of them transparencies, suited | 
to the occasion, were displayed. At the City Hall anc at 
Castle Garden fireworks were exhibited. At the Park 
Theatre, Mr. Noah’s interlude of the “ Canal Celebration” | 
was received with obstreperouvs applause. A similar pro- 
duction from the pen of Mr. Woodworth, was played at hel 
Chatham Theatre, and was likewise well received. 

At Vauxhall Garden, owing to some difficulty in filling 
the balloon with gas, Madame Johnzon was prevented from 
ascending. 

Thus concluded one of the proudest and grandest exhi- 
bitions ever seen in any part of the world. 


} 


i 
i 





——————————— 


- MISCELLANY. 


tal ees ti 

Mr. Kean.—It is understood that this performer 
will make his appearance next week. We hope there 
will not be a single lady present. 


ee 

A gentleman gave a coat to a Chinese to serve as a 
pattern by which to make a new one; there happened 
to be a rent across the shoulder, and a large patch on 
the elbow of the old coat; the faithful Chinese made 
a large rent, and put a broad patch on the elbow of 
the new! 








When the celebrated David painted his large pic- 
ture of Bonaparte’s coronation, a connoisseur observed 
to him that he had made the empress Josephine much 
too young. * Go, and tell her so,” said David. 


| eee 
Wanted. a Listener to a professed Story-teller.—No 
wages will be given, the Advertiser conceiving the 
amusement he will receive « sufficient renumeration ; 


i 


| 


i 
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came deranged, from prosecuting the idea of perpe- 
His derangement was characterised by 
‘this singularity ; he believed that he had been quillo- 


tual motion. 


tined, that his head had been mixed with those of 


ssome other victims, and that the judges, repenting of 
itheir cruel verdict, had ordered the heads to be replac- 


ed on their respective bodies. By some mistake, he 


|| conceived that the head of one of his unfortunate com 


panions had been placed upon his shoulders; and this 
idea haunted him night and day. A convalescent, of 
a lively and jocular turn, was engaged to play the fol- 
lowing trick upon the artist :-—Their conversation was 
directed to the celebrated miracle of St. Dennis, wha 
‘carried his head under bis arm, and kissed it as he 
went along. The watchmaker vehemently maiotain- 
led the possibility of the fact, and endeavoured to con- 


\firm it by an appeal to hisown case. His companion 


| 
Ww : ! ; 
jof mockery, “* Why, you fool, how could St. Dennis 


burst out into a loud laugh, and said to him, in a tone 


jcontrive to kiss his own head? was it with his heel?” 
| This unexpected repartee struck the lunatic forcibly : 


| 
* - 
produced; and he never after spoke of the misplace- 


he retived quite confused, amidst the laughter that it 


ment of his head. 


—— 
In a cause respecting a will at Derby assizes, evi- 
‘dence was given to prove the testatrix (an apotheca- 
ry’s wife) a lunatic ; amongst other things, it was de- 


‘posed, that she had swept a quantity of pots, phials, | 
|lotions, potions, &c. into the street as rubbish: * 1) 


doubt,” said the learned judge, “ whether sweeping 
iphysic into the street be any proof of insanity.”— 
| . . 

\**'Prue, my lord,” replied the counsel, ** but sweeping 


\the pots certainly was.” 
| 


—_—— 
Stopped on a suspicious person, on Sunday last, 
about one o’clock, a baker's oven, of about forty 
bushels size, containing one hundred and twenty six 
pans, more or less, full of pigs, geese, joints of all 
sorts, puddings, pies, and other savoury, and sweet 


dishes, all ready tobe drawn. Any baker having lost 


rence on the Gridiron, 
N. B. If not owned in fourteen days, the whole 
will be sold to pay the expenses, 


——— 

In a French publication of this year, entitled the 
* Journey of General Lafayette in the United States 
of America, in 1824,” there is an entire translation of 
Mr. Ingersoll’s discourese, before the American Phi- 
losophical Society, on the occasion of the general's 
attendance, in which the following ludicrous error of 


translation occurs. ‘The lines of Shakspeare, 


“ Man is a creature holding lirge discourse, 
Looking before and after,” 


are thus done in I’rench: 


“ Man is a creature who makes long speeches, 
Who looks to the future and the past.” 


que 

Durable candles, manufactured and sold by Messrs. 
Rush and Wick, Tallow-Chandlers, Gutter Lane, 
Candlewick Ward.—These candles are warranted 
never to gutter, flare, smell, want snuffing, or to burn 





One of the most eminent watchmakers in Paris be- || 


his oven, or persons their Sunday's dinner, are desir-| 
\\ed to apply to the beadle of the parish of St. Law- 
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LAST MOMENTS OF MIRABHAU. 
He be 


physicians; but in this he was disebeved, and on th 


rged Cabanis, his attendant, not to call 


j; arrival they found death fast approaching, which ha 
seized upon his teet. bis head was the las 
‘part of his bedy attacked, as iW nature permitted ha 


| 
ahieady 
| Va nanrens: 


}genius to shine on to the last moment, 
|; crowd, preserving the most profound silence, throng 
ed round his house; the court sent mess ngers alte, 
messengers to inquire of his state; bulletins of hi 
health were transmitted from mouth to mouth, ain 
spread grief among the people at every new progres 
of his disorder , he himgelf, surrounded by his triend 
expresse 1 regret at the interruption of bis project 
but seemed proud of his past career, * Support, 
said he to his servant, “support the ablest bead 
France.” ‘The anxiety of th people affected him 
the visit of Barnave, his enemy, who came in the 
name of the Jacobins, caused him a pleasing emo 
tion. He gave some thoughts to public afairs. Thy 

Assembly was about to be engaged in the question © 
testaments; he theretore called tor M. de Talley ran 
j and gave him a discourse which he had written on th 


i subject. 


‘It will be pleasant,” said he, “to hear 
liman speak against testaments who is no more, and 
who ought to be making his own.” The court, ix 
deed, wished him to make one, and promised to tak 
|jupon itself the payment of all his legacies. Speakin 
of his views on Europe, “ that Pitt,” said he, * is th 
}minister of preparatives; he governs by menaces: | 
jwould give him some trouble if I lived.” The curat 
He thanke 
jhim with politeness, and said, smiling, that he would 
laccept of them willingly, if bis superior ecclesiasti 
‘ithe bishop of Autun, was not in the house. He the: 
* My friend, 


llsaid he, to Cabanis, “1 shall die to-day: enveloy 


)jot the parish came to offer his services. 


i;}begged to have the windows opened. 


jine in perfumes, crown me will flowers, and surroun: 
me with music, so that I may deliver myself uv; 
peaceably to sleep.” Poignant pains interrupted 
from time to time, these noble discourses. “ You 
have promised,” said he to his friends, ** to spare mx 
‘juseless suffering; and he immediately demande: 
jopium with great eagerness. ‘This being refused, by 
insisted on compliance with his request with his accus 
tomed violence. For the purpose of satisfying him, 
his attendants deceived him, and gave him a eu 
which they persuaded him contained opium. He re 

ceived it calmly, swallowed the beverage which he be 

lieved mortal, and appeared contented. A momen 

after, he expired. ‘This was on the 20th of April, 
1791. ‘The news of his death immediateiy reached 
the court, the city, and the Assembly. All parties 
had placed their hopes on him, and all, except the 
envious, grieved at his death. The proceedings ot 
the Assembly were suspended ; a general mourning 
ordered, and a magnificent funeral prepared. Som« 
deputies being invited to attend, ** We will all go,” 
exclimed the whole Assembly. In the church of St 





out; and, provided the mice be kept from them, they 
will keep any length of time in cool climates. To in-| 
sure these superior and desirable qualities, it is ay 
necessary to use one precaution which is, never to 
light them.—Sold, for ready money only, in any! 
quantities not less than a dozen pounds. 


At Sarson, lately, a shepherd observed a hawk 
descend, and rise again immediately with something 
in its claws, ascending to a considerable height in the 





but he will be completely bored in the house. Would 
particularly suit a young person with a defective me- 
inory, accustomed to long stories and short commoys. 
Inquire for Dr. Frolic, Long-Acre. | 


‘|air, when it suddenly fell to the ground; be ran to the 
spot, and found the hawk dead, and a stoat, which 
had sucked its blood during its aerial ascension, 
‘making off into a hedge. 








Cienevieve, a monument was erected to his memory, 
in the form of a pantheon, with this inscription 
which no longer exists: A greatful Country to groa: 
Men.” It was situated by the side of that of Desea: 
tes. His funeral took place the day after his death 
|All the authorities, the Department, the Assembly, 


|and the army, accompanied the procession; and this 


simple orator obtained more honours than ever had 
heen conferred on the pompous funerals which pro 
ceeded to St. Denis. Thus terminated the career o( 
this extraordinary man, who has been greatly praised 
and greatly blamed; who effected much good and 
much evil; and whose genius was as equally adapted 
to the one as to the other. 
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those of her own sex, were mere subterfuges to expose, 


THE REPOSITORY. 
, ——— ithe truth. They played off on her unsuspecting 
\PPEARANCE.- ‘mind till they were satisfied. She went home de- 
The following neat Tale, from the Boston Evening} lighted. Weeks and weeks were spent in reviewing 
Gazette, presents, at least, a true picture of the disap-|/the events of that happy night and enjoying in rap- 


nointments which the young, almost invariably meet|/turous anticipation, other similar pastimes. 
with, when they become acquamted with the world. 





the May flower, when for the first time, she was in- means an exception. The current of her happy 
vited to attend a ball in a neighbouring village. The ithoughts was disturbed by the unexpected communi- 
world was new to her—She knew little of the amuse-|\ cation of a kind friend. 
ments of gay society except what she now and then | 
had eathered from books, and still less of dancing, @x-|)at the ball, Caroline was rude in her manners, ‘ vola- || 
ept what she had seen and practised in the presence||tile,’ ‘ too much pleased with attentions,’ *‘ thought too 
fher instrocter. But her lively imagination and bouy- || much of herself,’ ‘ did ‘not behave asa young Miss 
unt spirits did not fail to represent to her the allure-||/ ought to behave,’ &o. Unmindful that she had excited 
ents of society in fascinating colours. ‘any notice, and scarcely conscious that she herself had 

Her books, needles and palette were laid aside for | played a part in the assembly, she was thunder-struck ! 

this all important occasion. Her dress was of no |Not as yet suspecting that any thing but her own con- 
encern to her. It was thrown on wildly and careless- \duct could give rise to these reports, she at once be- 
iy. but her well-turned figure could not be concealed, || lieved that all was true. She tried to rovew the events 
ind her manner of dress to a critical mind, would ap- lof the night, but her recollections were limited to what 
sear like the affected negligent show of her fine person. she saw, for she thought herself as yet but little other 
she threw back her black glossy curls, and secured||than a spectator.—The only result of the retrospect 
em by a single clasp, not with a view to display ber) was, that she was pleased, and as she could not recol- 
commanding forehead and sparkling black eyes, but||lect how she demeaned herself, there wasa possibility 
that their profusion might be no obstacle to her see-|) that her conduct might be exceptionable. Her sensi- 
ing others. Wild, free-and volatile, she was convey-|| bility (which was not an obscure trait in her character,) 
od to the place appointed ; hardly conscious of her|| was now roused to its highest pitch. 
wn existence, so lost was she in the anticipation of She had not long been engaged in repenting of her 
‘he new und untried scenes she wes about to witness. || thoughtlessness, and making resolutions to observe a 
‘The party assembled. Here was drawn the curtain || more rigid course of conduct, when she was informed 
which was to present the first scene of the first act in} by another that the reports she so deeply lamented, 
the great drama of life. || were scandalous aspersions thrown out by those who 
The first hour was spent in giving and receiving || were unde: apprehensions of being supplanted by her. 
riendly salutations. She sat in mute, but not unmov-|| This single suggestion was enough to point out to her 
d delight, a witness to this fairy land of beauteons||sagacious mind, the nature of envy, malice, and every 
smiles and joyous congratulations. But when the}| species of detraction which human beings make use of 
ompany gathered tp circles for the dance, and the||to bring others on a level with themselves, and to ex- 
 twangin’ string gaed through the merry hall,” she||tinguish every light which would make their own ob- 
was a stranger to every feeling but transport. She still |! scurity more visible. 
sat upon her seat, but roused by the fascination of eve-|| Caroline is yet young—but the short time she has 
ry thing around ber, her wild black eye beamed out mingled with society, has taucht her, that we enter it 
' Every fibre of ber|) with hopes and feelings which a more extensive inter- 
frame seemed alive to ecstacy, and when it was her|! course is sure to disappoint: that all the bitterness and 
turn to take the floor, she bounded like a young deer||rancour which so often obtrude themselves among 
to her place, not suspecting she was seen or noticed, so equals in society, are not the original ingredients of 
absorbed was she in the rapturous spectacle before her.|| our natures, but taught by the commerce of the world 

She danced, as we might expect one to dance, with||—by that desire of being the objects of preferment 
ver elastic spirits animated by the allurements of nov- 
elty and music. society. 

The young men admired the undisguised airiness of}! Her bigb hopes have indeed been disappointed, but 
her manner and spirits, vied with each other for her)| she is too magnanimous to denounce the world in dis- 
hand, and summoned their pretty speeches to fill her|| gust. Not unconscious that her attractions are less 
ears. But Caroline knew no preference, and attribut-|/than when her native volatility was unrepressed, she 
ed their attentions to accident, and considered their}| still enjoys her associates. But she is not without the 
tine speeches as the common stock of society, retailed|| conviction that the pleasures of social intercourse are 
like by every individual according as chance furnish-|)| much blighted by the stifled rules of conduct to which 
edan occasion. She did not escape the notice of her|\the envy of some and the censuses of others confine 
own sex. ‘Those to whom society was more familiar,||us—and when she sees a beautiful young female en- 
ever jealous of @ rising star and envious of the caress- \tering society, assailed by the same shafts that had 
es bestowed on her, began under the guise of smiles|| been aimed at her, she utters no murmur of reproba- 
to beg an introduction, Oh, degenerate human na-|\ tion but the sigh—* Such is life.” 

ture !—Entirely ignorant of the ungenerous passions |) —————— = aa ——— 
of mankind, herself unspotted purity, she thought the|| Swit2eRLAND in miniatuRe.—The model of Switzer- 


il ; j|land, by professor Gaudin, of Geneva, has been exhibited in 
world was as it appeared ; that every smile was the |London. “ To bring this wonderful work to perfection, 
emanation of a heart unbittered as her own; that}! pas required the best part of the life of its ingenious author, 
these advances to her acquaintance were the forms of||(M. A. Gaudin, member of the Society of Arts of Geneva ) 


- athe = RED it covers a parallelogram of twenty-six feet by twenty-one 
initiation into that society with which she was as yet 50 |! feet, in which space eighteen of the two-and-twenty Swiss 
much enchanted. Cantons. including the whole range of the Alps, are deli- 
Poor gitl! How litte did she dream that those | neated with such precision, that not only the mountains, 


- ai ‘ ’ be distinguished at a glance 
: _ > bad rai to}| #kes, roads, and towns, are to 2 g ‘ 
smiles were veils which envy and malice sed to ~ every village, wood, vineyard, and even path, through- 
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the expression of her soul within. 


when we once begin to consider ourselves as units in 















































THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


But itis not the lot of human beings long to en) || of the civilized world. 
Caroline had scarcely seen the sixteenth blossoming|\an unruffled calm of delight. Caroline was by no and poetry, 














Concluded from our last. 


At this period a new era commenced in the annals 
Classic learning, criticism, 
made rapid advances; yet, the dogmas of 


Aristotle kept possession of the schools of philosophy, 
and were so thoroughly ingrafted into the doctrines 


. ‘of theology, that it required the most strenuous efforts 
It was this—Reports were in circulation that when || of genius to eradicate them. 


A genius adequate to the 


undertaking, was found in Sir Francis Bacon, Baron 
of Virulam and Viscount St. Albans, the greatest phi- 


losopher of his age, whose brilliant talents and pene- 


trating intellect enabled him to explore the deep abyss 


of heathen superstition, and discover a sure mode of 
progressing in science by experiment and observation 
of nature. He held it as a maxim “ that in the pur- 


| suit of truth, mankind must divest themselves of all the 


idols, or false notions that possess the mind.” He 
considered philosophy as a vast pyramid that ought to 
have the history of nature for its basis, an account of 
the powers and principles that operate in nature, for 
its second stage. But as for the summit, opus quod 
operatur Deus, a principio usque finem ; he doubts its 
ever being acquired by man. The doctrines of Gas- 
sendi and Des Cartes, though designed to expose and 
refute the dogmas ef the schools, were themselves too 
abstruse to have that effect in enlightening the minds 
of the common people, and improving the morals of 
society, to which the learning and ability of their res- 
pective authors would seem to have entitled them. The 
Royal Society of London, incorporated by Charles II., 
and the Royal Academy at Paris, instituted by Louis 
XILYV., contributed materially to the progress of litera- 
ture and science. Both these societies are now in a 
very flourishing state and are justly classed among the 
first literary institutions of Europe. 
In England, learning continued, from this time, re- 
gularly and rapidly progressive: still philosophy bad 
not yet entirely divested itself of the jargon of the an- 
cients. But the genius of Sir Isaac Newton, burst 
forth, like a rapid Gre, bearing down every obstacle in 
its way. 

“ Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night, 

“ God said let Newton be, and all was light.” 
He engaged, while a youth, with ardour in the sub- 
lime studies and had laid the foundation of his two im- 
mortal works, the Principia and Optics, before he com- 
pleted the twenty-fourth year of his age. The best 
illustration of the astonishing excitement produced by 
the publication of these, is contained in the memento 
of the learned Marquis de I’ Hospital : “* Does Mr. New- 
ton eat, drink, or sleep, like other men? I represent 
him to myself as a celestial genius entirely disengaged 
from matter.” Keil observes, “ that if all philosophy 
and mathematics were considered as consisting of ten 
parts, nine of them are entirely of his discovery and 
invention.” Cotemporary with him, was John Locke, 
who rendered as much service of logic and metaphy- 
sics, as Newton had done in mathematics and philoso- 
phy. 

The progress of literature was commensurate with 
that of science. ‘Trissino composed several epic poems 
in the Italian language, and was the first of his coun- 
trymen who wrote a regular modern tragedy. But 
the principal poetical compositions of the age, were 
the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, and the Gierusalem 
me Liberata of Tasso. Subsequently, epic poetry re 
ceived but little attention until the days of Minron. 
Lyric poetry, on the contrary, was cultivated with 
¢onsiderable success. ‘The English lyric poetry of 





hide their own horrid features! How little did she || out the whole extent of this most picturesque and intricate 
dream that these voluntary courtesies on the part of]! country.” 





‘the sixteenth century is familiar to the American 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 











reader; and the writings of Shakspeare, Surry, Har-/) In considering the advance of literature and science, 


ington and Sydney, form an important group In every 
Drvden has brought this style of 
writing to great perfection. His “ Ode on St. Ceci-| 
ia’s Day,” ranks superior to any thing of the kind 


holar’s library. 


incient or modern. The dramatic writings of the} 
French at this period, were moral, pure, and many of! 
them models of a correct and polished taste. The! 
most eminent historians of Europe are Du Thou, | 
Davilla, Machiavel, Clarenden, Hume, Smollet, Rus-! 
sell, Rollin, and Robertson. 

To follow the astonishingly rapid progress of every | 
branch of learning, and refinement of manners, through 
the eighteenth century, would far exceed the limits 
issigned to this essay. Notwithstanding the series of 
wars afd revolutions which have, heretofore, agitated 
}.urope, scrence has been steadily progressing; and 
if literature has made no advances, it has lost nothing. 
I’rance, however, by too great severity in political 
and religious matters, compelled her men of genius to 
seek another country for the promulgation of their 
writings. The celebrated Boyle fled his country, 
:ather than have his writings pass the ordeal of a cen- 
-orship; had he published thei without, it would have 
heen at the risk of his head. [Eingland was more 
politic; the consequence is, she stands pre-eminent in 
the literary world, The productions of Addison, 
Steele, Clarke, and Swift, exercised great influence 
on the manners of the age, and had more weight in 
rescuing their countrymen from the contagion of evil 
example, than those of all their contemporaries. 
‘They successfully resisted the encroachments of the 
deistical principles of Voltaire, Shaftesbury, and 
Walston, which had corrupted the morals of society 
in other parts of Europe. Those chaste and correct 
performances, “The Spectator,” ‘ The Guardian,” 
and “The Tattler,” most ably supported the cause of 
morality and gave a character to every department of 
literature. 

These improvements were, by no means, limited to 
the bounds of England; their influence extended 
through all Europe. The Germens, an industrious 
and plodding people, turned their attention to the 


we must not omit noticing our own country. It is 
true we cannot exhibit so many important inventions 


and discoveries, nor boast of so splendid a catalogue! 


of names as either England or France; yet, we are 


proud to enrol a Franklin, a Rittenhouse, 2 West, a} 


Fulton, a Bentley, an Irving, an Everet, a Perkins, 
jand many others, who, when placed at the side of Eu- 
ropean genius, would lose nothing by the comparison. 
Our republic has had many obstacles to encounter in 


|| laying the foundation for a glorious and permanent 
| 


superstructure; it has been shaken by party, and al- 
|most severed by dissentions; and the encouragement 
afforded has been totally inadequate tocall into action 
ithe latent powers of superior intellect. The genius 
lof our country has, too generally, been compelled to 
seek for patronage in foreign climes, or contend with 
| the frowns of adversity and reap its laurels as a reward 
| But these times are fast passing away, encouragement 
begins to be extended, and will, it is believed, be com- 
| Mensurate with native talent and intellect. It is the 
| dictate of sound policy, and the present age is too wise 
land enlightened to neglect it. 

Though many parts of the earth still remain in a 
state scarcely emerged from barbarism, tho arts of 
civilization and refinement are beginning to receive 
the attention of all. The South American republics 
are cherishing and cultivating the genius and learning 
lof Europe. Ambitious to take an elevated rank in the 
|scale of nations, and liberal in their patronage, litera- 
ture and science, notwithstanding the difficulties inci- 
dent to a recent emancipation, are making rapid pro- 
gress; thus establishing, on an nnperishable basis, the 
TEMPLD OF LibERTY. This is the surest pledge that 
can be given of the permanency of any government, 
and the only method of improving the morals and man- 
ners of a people. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 











MY GRANDFATHER’S LEGACY. 


My cousin Matilda wiped away a tear as my aunt Wini- 





ibstruse sciences, and bave produced some valuable 
works on experimental philosophy, uatural history, 
chymistry, and metaphysics, which exhibit intense re- 





fred concluded the fragment, for my young relative is af- 
| fianced to an officer of the militia, and she felt a sis- 
| terly sympathy in the sorrows of Maria: my aant murmur- 











search and the most profound erudition. Russia, 
under Peter, the most enterprising monarch of his 
ige, experienced a greater change in her literature 
and arts, than any other section of the world; and, 
though she is still far behind her sister nations, the 
exertions of that sovereign gave an impetus which 
has rendered knowledge gradually, but slowly pro- 
gressive. Sweden contributed her share in the pro- 
duction of many great and learned men; and Den- 
mark was not backward in patronising the arts and 
sciences: she cultivated mathe matics, astronomy, 
zoology, and botany, with considerable success. 
Neither did Italy remain inactive, though she hadi 
many difficulties to encounter, in music, poetry, draw- 


ing, painting, and sculpture, she was not behind the 
In fine, there is nb 
part of the civilized world that bas not participated! 


most polished European nations. 


in this general diffusion of knowledge, and none thaft 


is not, in a great measure, indebted to it for its civili)- 
. - 38 
Even the most dis 
W' sixteen, and hated sentiment. 
. : ‘ pa i »| 
fluence and acknowledged its blessings. The miser; ' yer that i read harmony in her eyes, and ome turned om we 
{he \face radiant with smiles, and warbled “ Cease your fun- 
Was ye.” like an angel.—Eliza Malcolm would have blushed, 
Duke \ been silent. 


Altet verturned my inkstand on the white vellum binding of 
taught to cultivate the soil, to renounce their errors, t Club fel.ay while endeavouring to write a sonnet to Emma 


cations, its morals, and manners. 
tant and rude nations of the earth have felt its i 


ble devotee on the Ganges, the half famished paga 
on the Ho-hang-Ho, the wild inhabitant on the Mi. 
sisippi, and the isolated cannibal of the Pacific, ar! 





and my mother laid down her work for an 


led “ pshaw! 
| instant, and then resumed it. My aunt took the hint, aud 


| « hems,” she commenced the perusal of 
THE FAIR RIVALS. 

I was just thinking of Eliza when I opened the book— 
and never did Ronsseau appear half so sweet, as while my 
eyes rested on the passage she had quoted on our parting. 
I turned down the leaf—then carefully re-adjusted it—pass- 
ed my forefinger slowly over the page to efface the crease— 
and, taking up a rosebud which lay on the table beside me, 
placed it between the leaves.—‘ Often shall I recur to the 
magic page ;" I mused: “ Each night before I sleep, I shall 
remove the half-opened rose, to gaze on words hallowed by 
the breath of Eliza!” 

I know not how it was, but the bright eyes of Emma Sta- 
pleton rivetted me to the ball-room that very night, until 
midnight had chimed ; then they lured me to her carriage 
and her petit souper, and | was so wearied when I entered 
my apartment, that I threw myself on my couch, and only 
dreamt of Rousseau and Eliza 

Emma Stapleton was gay, buoyant, and beautiful; just 
I talked of music, and told 











acquire a knowledge of the Supreme, to kneel at th *trvets, iMg,, 


altar of the same God. 


were prec 


detested blues, and affected great horror of a lite- 


| FHioward, w 


painted and 
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rary discussion ; once, and once only, | ventured to hint my 
admiration of Jean Jacques; she murmured something 
about imsipidity, and laughed: 1 felt the remark unjust, but 
the laugh was bewitching ' 

* Alphonse,’ said | to my valet, as | retired for the night , 
“you are a Frenchman, and admire Rousseau; you may 
take this volume.” 

“ Et la rose, Monsieur?" said Alphonse, as he entered 
the room, a minute after with the faded rosebud in his hand 
lam glad | was alone when he returned, for I think | 
blushed 

“ The rose is faded, Alphonse,” sait 1 

* Rose cuille et cour gagné ne plaisent qu'un jour |" ex 
claimed the Frenchman, theatrically, as he withdrew. | 
was glad he lett the apartment at that moment, for | am 
sure | blushed 

Morning came, and with morning rose the sun and Emma 
Stapleton, and Rousseau and Alphonse were forgotten. | 
basked im the radiance of earth's loveliest, and left senti 
ment to my valet: which was the happier man let the 
world-wearied cynic say, for he alone can tell, 

* Mademoiselle est charmante!” whispered Alphonse, 
as be attived me for the opera, whither | was to accompany 
Emma Stapleton 

“ Charming! Alphonse,” [ exclaimed earnestly, “ she is 
an angel |" 

** Monsieur le croit,” said my valet, coldly—and the re 
mark almost disconcerted me. 

* And what think you, Alphonse ’"’ said 1, anxious to con 
ceal my embarrassment, aud scarcely conscious what | ask 
ed, “do you not think ber more beautiful than Miss Mal 
colin?” 

* Monsieor, me fait trop d'honneur,’ replied the valet, 
warily, 

“You are a wise man, Alphonse,” said I, interrupting the 
meaning of the equirogue. He laid his right hand on his 
heart, and when | had ceased speaking, made alow bow, 
and was silent. 

“1 did not go to the opera, but I sent a billet by Alphonse 
to Emma, and pleaded indisposition. I cast aside my habit 
de céromonie, assumed my robe de chambre, raised my right 
hand mechawically to the left corner of the third shelf in my 
took-case for Rosseau, aud turned away with a peevis! 
“ pish!” when it came from the depth of the empty space, 
covered with dust. ‘What folly!” L exclaimed aloud, 
“Rousseau never painted an Piuama Stapleton!” 


Alphouse brought me a reply; the billet was swall, of 


||a pale pink tint, and the attar de rose escaped its fairy folds 


in scentful profusion as 1 opened it; the elegant Italian 
character breathed the very soul of gayety and beauty ; the 
entreaties were but commands, enwreathed with all the 


witching semblance of free agency! Eliza would have 


||coldly expressed her regrets, thought I, as ! secured the lit. 
after clearing her voice with three several and important | 


tle billet in my letter-case, and threw off my robe de chambre 

* Monsicur, va-t-il sortir ?” demanded the astonished va- 
let. “I have scarce time to dress,” I replied bastily, as I 
glanced at the timepieee, and turned from his inquiring 
look. Alphonse shrugged up his shoulders, and followed me 
down stairs. Radiant with lovelivess, lustrous with jewels, 
in all the ‘pride and panoply” of beauty, Emma Stapleton 
met my gaze that night; her very laugh bore music in its 
sound, and I scarce heeded the melodious warblings of the 
tutored vocalists. I was bendivg to catch the whisper of 
the syren, when my eye fell upon Eliza—pale, thoughtful, 
and silent, with her soft blue eyes fixed on me, almost in 
agony: I lost the purport of the murmur I had bent to 
catch, bowed my head to Eliza, and no tinge of resent- 
ment mingled with the grace of her answering recognition ; 
she smiled as 1 looked towards her, but it was with the 
smile of heart-stricken sorrow, and | was the cause of that 
faint, moonlight smile. 

I left my station by the radiant Emina for a moment, and 
approached Eliza; her extended hand was moist with the 





large tear which fell on it as I gained her side; she uttered 
no word of bitterness when | taultered out my happiness at 
her return. 

“It was early spring when we parted,” she said, tender- 
ly, in a low soft tone, “ autumn is nearly spent now we have 
again met ;” and she sighed as she saict it 

I felt the allusion; it was ail of reproach to which hey 
gentle heart could yield utterance, and I loved her for hex 





forbearance, 
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I reterned to Ena Stapleton ; bot her fine brow was | dme After their repast they repaired to their boats, and 


and committee were received by the military and citiger 


fouded by a frows id her bright eves flashed with reaent- commenced descending the locks of the mountain dis- ,and conducted to Givin's Hotel, where a dinner was pr 
nent: something she said of rewenge for my neglect, but at tence between the highest and lowest level at U place) | vided At 4 o'clock started for Albany 
atm ut l was thinking of Elica, and the sense eacaped bemg 66 fect, during the descent of wh muinul sts Norembcr 2 Eatered the Albany basin at 10 o'clock i4 
a { extended m md on parting, but Emma was ad t were fired the mornin The Canal boats were towed by vawls, m ; 
a i t before French mirror. anc the action was Oclober 27.—At 7 A. M. 1 t Holly as ned by Captains of wessels, through the basin into t 
comed with the Gring of ca: n 1 of testim sof Hudeon river Che Governor, Lieut. Governor and Con 
Alphonse entere ivy apartment with a malin expression | joy After un address the cor ttee received t mittees were escorted to Rockwell's Hotel, and afterwar 
if countenance, and | read somewhat of mnport in every | cratulations of the number of ladies and centleme Arv ined in a procession to the Capit il, where, after praye 
ature asl glanced athim. I set down the untasted cup of |reached Brockport, where similar ceremonies wer ry an ode was sung and an address pronounced by Wim Jame 
ocolate, an vsheadl hee teling ed The bank of the canal was for some distanc: wd Lesq chairman of the Albany Committee.— The process 
Nladcineieeli« tolt pas toute ange, @u moms, said | with spectators, who received the comimitiee with the t t |formed again, and after marching through the principe 
Alphon mont mphantly enthusiastic hugzas and with the discharging of cannon || streets, proceeded to one of the bridges across the basi 
What « . tapleton | inquired with convulsive | and small arms. On tne approach of the boats at Nox and sat down to a collation 
rt ter at 39. M. a battalion of riflen , statione d ow thet Vor rmber 3 The flect of steamboats be img mn re dines 
Vj ‘ a hove ancl t brenchian, ashe’ path Greda feu de jo the bridges, borders of the basin elegantly decorated with flags, &c. the canal boats wer 
posited a bouquet of white roses on my breakiast tall and houses being crowded with spectator: An addres«''taken in tow at 9 A. M. and a line being formed, the whe 
i.mma Stapleton had mariued her dancise-master, and in was made to Giov. Clinton by Gen. Mathews, on the part of || precee ded down the river, the fine steamboat Chancellor jy 
sulted me by a brudal paft the inhabitants of Rochester, aleo one from the inhabitants ||the van, towing the pioneer boat Seneca Chiet of Builal 
Monsicur a fait de bonus pa said Alphonse, as he con- || of Canandaigua, by the Hon. J.C. Spence A procession ! During the day, the fect as it passed, was saluted by th 
luded his narration: Le was thinking of her fortune—J of || was then formed, which proceeded to the Presbyterian j firing of cannon from the villages onthe banks of the rive: 


' 
mer caeseoerace 


Church, where, after the religious exercises had concluded, jj and, during the night, by illuminations and bonfires 


j 
On dit qu'il west cuore beau,” he remarked, after a se- |) an oration was delivered by Timothy Childs, Esq. whic h, |] November 4 AtG A. M. arsived off Fort Gansevoor: 
cond pau evain, he was thinking of his person-——J of bis |) foi beauty of sentiment and excellence of delivery, did and — to anchor At = cht, again got under way, and 
profession ‘much hovour tothe speaker Lhe procession being again | were joined by the flotilla from New York. 
Eliza forgave me: but it was long ere I forgave myself; || formed, the company proceeded to Christopher's Hotel and || Aqvatic Procession.—The flect from Albany arrived 


the months sped on tranquilly, for L repented my injustice. | ** down to a sumptuous dinner provided for the occasion 
imma Stapleton eloped with a French Couut I blushed!) At 7 P. M. departed from Rochester, On passing over the 


sued > . " , he “ct rsa le the) S 
that | had ewer loved her; | binshed for her folly, and for || @queeuct on the Genesee, the spectators released the horses 


te v , 1 # hol ith the mos 
ny own: the lesson was # lasting one, and ere another aa- || from the towing rope, and seizing hold of it with the most 


" enthusiastic cagerness, drew the boat alone the canal 
fumn parched the forest leaves, lhad purchased a pew copy othusi igerness, af t ne th " 


he rail 7 “eDet . he { ) ‘ enlay ( 
of Rosseau——and Eliza was my wilt The military corps repented tl , a display « 


fireworks was exhibited and a general Ulumination, andtl 





boat being joined by the Rochester boat the ‘ Young Liou 
of the West, departed amid the loud and repeated huzzas 


CANAL CELEBRATION. 


a4 





of thousands. 
Ociober 28.-~-Arrived at Palwyra at6 A. M. The com 


mittee were met by a deputation, who, after the accustomed 


|' salutations, invited them to partake of a public de: > 
Denarted thence at 9, reaching Newark at 11 A. A} Ilere 
they received the greetings of the veomanry of the county 


of Weayue. Approached Lyons at 2 o'clock, under a salute 
from cannon A procession was forme d which repaired to 


the principal hotel, where covgratulatory addresses were 





FOURTH OF NOVEMBER 


recited and a dinner provi At this place an address 


Tur long expected dav, so clorious for the city and state,|, was made to the committee by a deputation consisting of 
with all its “ pomp and circumstance,” bas passed ; and its) 50 individuals from the vilare of Geneva.—Departed from 
mecidents, like the fragwents of a splendid vision, are now || Lyons at 4 P.M. being saluted with cannou and huzza 
floating, im bright and glowing masses, through our ina- ] At Clyde refreshments were provided, and a mutual inter- 
gination. But the pageant was too brilliant, and the scenes || change of rejoicings took place. Entered Montezuma at 
too various, for the memory to retain more than certain |, balf past 101. M. The town was handsomely illuminated, | 
vague impressions, no less beautiful than indistioct. Those}, and a display of fireworks was given on their approach. | 
who saw the magnificent scene, will at once adinit it can-|| Over the lock was a very pretty illuminated arch, having, | 
not be pamted in language; and those who had not tbat on one side, the inscription, “ De I ul Clinton and Internal | 
happiness, must content themselves with the assurance, || Impro: ements’’—On the reverse, “ Union of the East and 
that our best endeavours to couvey to them an adequate!) West.’ At midgight reached Buckville, and found the, 
idea of its grandeur, will fail, The poet, by giving full) place brilliantly Hiuminated. At Weedsport and Jordan 
sway to the wings of his imagination, may perheps partial- | congratulations were interchanged 
ly succeed in couveyiog the various impressions imbibed |; Ociober 29.—The boats reached Syracuse at 2 P. M 
on the occasion, and some detached parts of the scene || An address to Mr. Clinton was made by Judge Forman, to 
might possibly be ased to advantage by the painter who || which the Gov replied in his usual happy manner. The 
unites skill with genius. But we repeat, that the narra-||Comuinittee were thea escorted to the hotel, and sat down 
tion, in humble prose, will fall short of a just representa-|\to a handsomely prepared entertainment. At 6 started for | 
tion. Canastota, where they arrived at midnight. 

October 26, 1825.—All things being prepared, the canal October 50—This morning (Sunday) reached Rome at 6 
boat “ Seneca Chief” departed from Buffalo, precisely at and were complimented on the happy event, they were en- 
10 o'clock, having on board Gov. Clinton, Lieut. Gev. Tal- gaged in celebrating. At noon arrived at White sborough 
madge, the Buffalo Committee, consisting of Messrs.) At iP. Me om red U tica—were received by a _Comenctise, 
Wilkeson, Joy, Potter, Burt, Dox, Wells and Stagg; Al-, eseorted to Shepard's Hotel, thence, in the afternoon, to 
dermen king and Davis, from New York, and deputations attend Givine service in the Presbyterian Church 
trou Lockport, Rome, Rochester, Se. A congratulatory || October 31.--A procession was inade, cansisting of the 
address was made by Mr. J. Hawley, of Rochester, which military, free masons, mechanics, &¢c. which marched to 
was replied to by Mr. Oliver Toward, chairman of the| the Court House, where an address was Pronounced by 
Buffalo committee. At 11 o'clock, arrived at Black Rock, | Judge E. Bacon and replied to by Gov, Clinton, in behal 
and remained half an hour. On the arvival of the beets at | of himself and the Western Committees. ‘Lhe procession 
Pendleton, ou the Tonnewanda Creck, they were met by formed again, and conducted the voyagers to their boat 
two boats, containing a deputation from Lockport and a)! At four in the afternoon, arrived at Little Falls, where the 
great number of ladies and gentlemen, by whom the Com- | tow rope was again seized by the inhabitants who drew the 
mittee were escorted to the village, where they were greeted || beat triumphantly across the aqueduct, and under a splen-; 
with the Gring of cannon, with music and tumultuous ac- \did arch of evergreens, erected by the ladies of the village# 


| ; . : 
about six o'clock, and anchored just above the State Pri 


| : . 
}son, their near approach to the city being announced by th 


jroar of cannon and ringing of bells. ‘They soon after cot 


jjunder weigh, and came to, off the Battery when the splev 


jdid steamboat Washingion, Capt. E. S. Bunker, having on 
hoard a committee of the Corporation and the Officers of th: 
| Governor's Guard's, came off alongside the Chancellor, in 
which were the Governor and the several Committees from 
ithe North, and tendered them congratulations on the sat 
larrival of the hoats from Lake Erie Alderman Cowdre: 
‘then dolivered the following Address - 

Gentiemen—Upon this auspicious occasion, when t) 
Great Lakes of North America are, by means of our Canals 
ito be united with the Ocean, and in consequence of this, th: 
| State of New York is to become more than ever a connect 
ing and important member of the American Coniederacy 
iwe are deputed by the Corporation of the « ity of New York, 
in behalf of themselves and their constituents, to welcom: 
you to their shores and waters, to reciprocate your congra 
tulation, and to request your acceptance of their most cheer 
ful hospitalities. 
| The accomplishment of this interesting object, to the com 
)memoration of which we are indebted for your visit, will in 
future ages be ranked among the most splendid efforts oi 
| venius. 


How many months and years ef profound study and ay» 

| plication, on the part of some of our wisest citizens, wer 

expended, before the mighty project was matured, and al! 
‘the springs of action necessary to bring it to perfection 
were fully arranged and systematized, it is impossible now 
|to calculate or determine. 
What new combinations favourable to the growth and pros. 
perity of this section of our Ewpire, are to take their rise 
from this magnificent work, and shed their benign effects 
pon the present and future generations, it is equally im 
oer to conjecture, and can only be ascertained by thy 
lapse of time. 
f But we may rest satisGed, that as it is the product of the 
jmost comprehensive intellect, and of the most lofty patriot 

jism, as it is calculated to extend and multiply the advanta 

ees of external and internal commerce, and the essential in 

lterests of agricalture, and the mechanic arts, and more es 
| pecially as it is to render the chain of our Union stropgei 
land brighter, so will its projectors and friends receive thy 
lulessings of their cotemporaries and of posterity, and thei: 
{names be enrolled by the faithful pen of history, as publi: 

benefactors. 

We repeat to you our congratulations, geutlemen, that we 
are permitted to join you in celebrating the Union of om 
Northern and Western frontiers with our Atlantic seaboard, 


land, and who is the Maker and Lord of all things, to smil: 
upon our undertaking, and upon all the concerns of our b« 
Y'loved country. 


Aamations. Here, after an address from Mr. E. Ramson, | Remained at this place 2 hours, departing thence at 6F, Non Yo which the following reply was made by Governor CTin 


. - = . . > até > Tv . wr 
che Committee were escorted to the Washington Hotel to November 1.—Sehencetady at 2 P. M. The Governor 


© ton: 


and we invoke the Great Father of the waters, and of the 
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The congratulatory Address ef the Corporation of the 
ty of New York, on the completion of the Erie and Cham- 
‘aia Canals, bas been received by the several persons aud 

vodies to which it has been presented, with the most pro- 
ind respect, aud with the most cordial reciprocation 

la offering to you our felicitations, on an occasion 80 ho 

norable to the intelligence aud patriotism of the people of 
the State, we can add but little to the forcible views which 


} 


on have taken of this consummation 

In its auspicious influence on the interests of agriculture, 
nanufactures and commerce—on the duration of the union 
f the States—ow the holy cause of republican government 
—on the elemental principles of social prosperity, it is a 
neasure of the first importance, and will be felt and recog - 
nised as such by all future times. 

The gratifications naturally associated with the celebra- 
ion of this event, are greatly enhanced by its intimate con- 
uexion with the prosperity of the city of New York 

Standing near the confines of the ocean, and now con- 
nected by navigable communications with the Great Lakes 
of the North and the West, there will be no limits to yoar 
lucrative extensions of trade and commerce. 


The valley of |} 


the Missisippi will soon pour its treasures into this great 
emporium through the channels now formed and forming, || 
and wherever wealth is to be acquired or enterprize can | 
be attempted, the power and capacity of your city will be 
felt, and its propitious influence on human happiness will || 
be acknowledged. i] 

The nunificence which has distingoished the cilisens of 
New York, in liberal appropriations for education, charity, || 
uid public accommodation, evinces the wisdom, public spi-| 


it, and energy of its constituted authorities, and reflects 





lonour upon our coantry, of which it forms a most impor-! 
tint portion—and every measure which tends to enlarge 
(ie sphere of your useful operations, and to increase your 
mcans of dispensing good, will, we trust, always be hailed 
is of primary importance by the good people of this State 
We entreat you to accept our best achuowledgments for 
your kindness, and for your arrangements on an occasion, 


» worthy of the hospitality and munificence of this great,|Miaver wus given on board by tie Corporation, and a num- 


vod opulent city—and we most humbly implore the choicest | 


visitations of the blessings of heaven on you, and your con- || 


stituents 


The Corporation assembled at the City Hall early in the 
niorning, where they received their guests, and about a quar- 
ter before 9 o'clock proceeded to Whitehall, and embark 
The} 
whole fleet then proceeded up the East River as far as the 


ed on board the boats prepared for their reception. 
Navy Yard, from which a salute was fired. The officers of | 
the Navy were then received on board the Washington, when 
the boats returned, and on approaching Governor's Island | 
were saluted by Castle Williams, off which they were joined 
by the ship Hamlet, Capt. Collins, which was employed for | 
she occasion. 

Che whole fleet then proceeded down the Bay in the fol- 
lowing order ; 

1 —Washington ; 2 Commerce and barge Lady Clinton ;) 
+ —-Vulton ; 4—Chancellor Livingston flag ship, with the 
Seneca Chief and barges of the N. Y. Watermen ; 6—Con-| 
stitution, with the Young Lion of the West ; 6—Chief Just- 
jce Marshall, with the Niagara from Black Rock ; 7—Con- 
stellation ; 8—Swiftsure and barge Lady Van Rensselaer ; 
© —James Kent ; 10—Saratoga, a tender to the fleet ; 11—| 
Richmond ; 12 & 13—Oliver Ellsworth and Bolivar, towing | 


ihe ship Hamlet, with the Marine aud Nautical Societies on | 
| 


hoard ; 14—Providence ; 15—Nautilus ; 16—Long Branch ; 
i7~—-Fanny ; 18—Linveus, towing Pilot-boat No. 1; 19—| 
‘iow. Walcott, do. No. 2 ; 20—John Marshall, do. No. 3; 21) 

George Washington, do. No 4; 22—Olive Branch and 
barge Metilda; 23—Eclipse; 24—Eagle ; 25—Dnited States. 


On reaching the Narrows the leading boats fell out of the 
line to the right and left, and stopped until the ship Hamlet 
und the pilot boats came up and took stations in front. The | 
line was then re-formed, and the boats proceeded to the U, 
*. schooner Porpoise, at anchor between Romer & Sandy 


tiook, around which tbe flotilla formed, the circle present- 


ing a most beautiful and interesting scene, and occupying a 
space of about three miles. 


The ceremony of uniting the waters of lake Erie 
and the Atlantic was then performed by governor 


(linton, who delivered an appropriate address. 
41 the conclusion of this ceremony the fine band 
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| boats, and several of the steam-boats, and the procession 





attached to the Cyane, struck up with exquisite effect, 
the appropriate air of “ The Meeting of the Waters.” 

Dr. Mitchill then poured the contents of several 
which of the 


Elbe, and many other rivers, and delivered a long ad 


jon a car by two horses, and excited a great deal of admira 
‘ton as a beautifal specimen of natal architecture 

The beautiful boat Noah's Ark met with an acextent in 
coming through the locks, which prevented her joining the 


vials, he stated contained the waters 


procession, She is now at Castle Garden with animals and 
birds of various descriptions, and two young Indian hunters 


Lhe boat 


dress. The honourable Mr. Coiden presented to the 


Ml hict ' ; of the Seneca Tribe, dressed im their costume 
ayor, a memou w “ht ntaims wie y . 
yor mou which contains a brief history of the | yi1) remain a few days 
Canal trom its commencement to the present day. 


: Fleming, Grand Marshal of 
Salutes were then fired from the Revenue Cutter, the pilot 


Gen the procession, Mr 


Rhind, and the nautical gentlemen who had charge of the 


flotilla, are entitled to the most exalted credit for the able 
returned to the city. On their way up, the several parties || manner in which they discharged their respective duties 
partook of dinners on board their respective boats The | Their signals were given and answered with remarkabk 


Mayor presided, on board of the Washington, assisted by | 


|| precision, and the telegraphic conversation between the 


° Tay ber of 
Aldermen King and Taylor. A number of appropriate toasts \leity and the managers of the aquatic procession, was con 


were drunk, for which we have pot room, 


i} 
at || ducted with the greatest accuracy 
rhe flotilla returned to the city a little after 3 o'clock, 


—_ 



































|when the parties landed and joined in the procession. . eX. . 
. ‘ » v . ry 4 “ 
We cannot close our deseription of the aquatic procession || rHE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
|without making some remarks respecting certain parts of | — . i 











: 
igereat attention 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER ie, Lees. 
be considered invidious —— 
Groner to Estenee in our next 


the ceremonies—and, in doing so, we trust that we may not | 





. , } 
Lhe first object worthy of particular notice is the safety 
Love and Puysic is a dose we do not wish to swallow 
The Sus of Gpirvus, dazzles, 


barge Lady Clinton. This vessel was employed by the || 
Corporation for the reception of ladies and their attendants, 
among whom were Mrs. Clinton, Mrs. Kent, Mrs. Colden, | the subject. 


What is the nature of our political opinions, cao be of 


but throws no light upon 


and others. She was decorated with much elegance, being | 


ornamented with evergreens, roses, &c. and excited univer- | little importance to Cuants 


|| confidence, that all our influence was in favour of those who 
. ° . | ’ seatson th va P¥ ne 
Candler and Co. of this | promised us scatson the Battle: 
She | 


was anchored in the North River abreast of the West Bat- | be displeased with us for pr rving in the Mirror a n 
j +] s "ASL is ‘ mecse ug ' © rie ww fm 


*, yet we will assure him, + 
sal admiration 

The ship Hamlet, owned by &. 
city, is the next object deserving of special notice 


Fourth of NVovember.—Our readers, we imagine, will not 


tery, and at daylight was richly dressed with the flags of 
;count of this most glorious day, for which we are jiadebted! 


} 
all nations, which were intermixed, with great taste, inte| . ‘ . 
||to the Editors of the Gazette and Comercial Advertiser. Ws 


the private signals of vessels in poit, and those belonging ; 
can only reiterate the opinions already so fully expressed 


to members of the Nautical Institution, who, together with | 
in the different public journals that a more splendid exhi 


those of the Marine Society were on board of ber. Being 


, : : li bition could hardly have . . re believe . 
the only square rigged vessel in the flotilla, she attracted || ‘ : iy have been made, and we believe wa 


, inever wis re 

On their way up to the city, a sumptuous |! nt " - 
jimarked, too, by careful observers iat Lhe most perfect d: 

trcorum aud good order prevailed io all ranks, aod to a 


"a @ . || degrece at once uousual aud extraordinary. 
The two British sloops of war, Kingfisher, lieutenant|) ©” ‘ 
| 


Henderson, R. N. and Swallow, lieutenant Baldock, R. N (| Dunlap's painting 
with the American colors on the fore, fired salutes on the | ; 
approach of the flotilla, and also on their return from the 
Hook. This gratifying compliment was returned by all 
the steamboats making a circuit around the sloops of war |! 


j'cimen of skill and genius in the art of painting, and highly 
: 
and giving them three cheers j 


before equalled iv the United States 
ber of toasts were drunk 


We ate re juested to state, that Mr 
Dunlap's celebrated painting of Death on the pale horse, is 
exhibited every evening, from seveu to nine o'clock, at the 
Academy of the Fine Arts. This is a most interesting spe 


‘ : . icreditable to its autho: 
On board of the Swallow an elegant breakfast was given || 





| 


in honour of the occasion, by her commander lieutenant || yyy, Woodworth.—Iv our last page will be found the beau 


; : i . . adiles a 
| Baldoc k, to a aumerous company of ladies und gentleme M+ | tiful Ode writtten by this gentleman, at the request of the 
' 


\when the following allegorical and emblematic devices |! printers of New-York. We have read it again and again 
were tastefully display on the breakfast table. ||with admiration and delight; and, in our opinion, it will 


The main piece represented on the one side a rock rising | 


not sufler by a comparison with any other Ode ever produc 


from the ocean, on the summit of which stood the Godd« $8) ed in this country. 


| : : 
lof Liberty, and below as supporters, appeared the Aimeri- || 
; 


can Eagle on the one side, and on the other the British | | 
crowned Lion.—On the other part of this piece appeared, 


Grand Canal Ball.-The fete, given by the Militia OM 
cers and citizens on Monday evening last at the Lafayette 
in the same briny element, Neptune standing in his Car,||Cireus, closed the celebration of the completion of Uv 
and on either side a Triton, one supporting the American | | great western canal, 
and the other the British flag, both blowing their shells of 


* ‘The ceiling of the spacious Am 
| phitheatre was elegantly decorated with festoons of ever 
fame. |sreens, flags, and buotings, while the sides were hung 

The next piece displayed on one side the figures of Co-|| with the silk banners and emblematical 
lumbia and Britannia, each supporting a shield on which |, hibited in the procession on the fourth, An immense 
were emblazoned the arms of each country, both resting on || mirror, consisting of thirty pier glasses without frames, 


' 
the same anchor: a distant view of the ocean—and on the |} and accurately fitted together, was elevaled on the wall 


paintings ex, 


other side of this piece appeared an American and British ||at the west end, while the farther end was oceupied by 
Seaman, their hands linked and cach bearing a National ||boxes filled with ladies. Notwithstanding the immense 
Ensign—The first compartment of the last piece represent: | size of the room, the largest in the United States, it was 
ed a view of some of the mountainous districts of our West- || filled to excess, there being, as is supposed, not less than 
ern Country, inwhich the Canal was seen making its pas-|| tree thousand persons present, including one bundred and 
sage through the hills; and in the fore ground a lock on || fifty guests, among whom were Governor Clinton and 


. , } ’ 
which was inscribed the word Clinton. ‘The otber com \ lady. At 12 o'clock, a large curtain which was suspended 











































































|| partinent displayed a view of English scenery, a Canal in 
the perspective, and in the fore ground a lock, on which 
|was inscribed the word Bridgewater, in allusion to the 
| Duke of Bridgewater, the great patron of Englisb Cana!s. 

After the return of the flotilla, the Whitehall Aquatic 
Club fell into the line at the corner of Whitehall and Pearl- 
streets, immediately after the Boat Builders Society. They 
were preceded by the beautiful race boat owned by Major 
Howard, which won the last race. She was most tastefully 
painted and varnished, and was mounted on ways drawn 








| 





hetween the rooms was withdrawn, and disclosed an ele 
table, 
greatest variety of delicacies, as well as more substantial 
In the middle of the table, fancifully floated in a 
large vase, a canal boat tastefully ornamented. In another 
room cold collation was spread for the invited guests 
Every thing was conducted with the greatest regularity and 
, attention, the ladies were dressed with great splendour, the 
| music was excellent and plenty of it, and every one seemed 
to participate in the joy ef the occasion. 


gantly decorated supper fully covered with the 


fare. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





THE MINSTREL, 


AN ODE 


Written by Mr. Samuel Woodworth, at the request of the 





gAan’s Trucst Priend. 


An! stranger, whither waod rest thon 
brom duty's path away, 

lhink'st thou to fad a friendly brow 
A heart that ne er will stra’ 

low are the friends found here below 
bew friends to man are giveh, 

he only friend that man can know 
is that dear friend, in heaven 

God is the friend of all mankind 
Bi friendship te sincere, 

And if we cleave to lim, rv . 
Our ieaven Commences he 

Dhen stranger, turn from that dark pat! 
Which leads you thus astray 

lurn to your God—remove his wrath, 


And in heav'n your path will les 


A Sketch of Character. 


I took upon thy face-—but while 
It seems so so bright and fan 
l ask me if that sunny smile 
Is wont to linger there 
{ ask me if thy bosom’s heave 
ilides not a heart that’s doom'd to gricve 
And wither in despa 
I ask if peace or joy can be, 
With beings desolate like thee 
i knew thee not, thou fallen flowe 
While virtue mark'd thy growth ; 
I knew thee not in thy bright hour, 
Of purity and truth 
I knew thee not ‘tll treachery’s ways 
Had diunm'd the sunshine of thy days, 
The freshness of thy youth! 
And then | met thee in thy shame 
Without a friend—without a name : 
An outcast from thy happy home, 
A blighted, joyless thing ; 
Thy jouraey onward to the tomb, 
A reyless wandering 
Uncheer'd by hope thy bosom heaves 
Yet, like the rose’s scatter'd leaves 
Some sweets still round thee cling 
And dimly thro’ thy ruins shine 
Like ivy on the scatter'd pine. 
There's beauty still upon thy brow, 
And kindness in thy heart; 
That smile is with thee even now; 
All hopeless as thou art; 
But sorrow’s wave too soon will class 
Ihe light of beauty from thy tace, 
And thou wilt thew depart: 
As bends the lily to the binst, 
Unleved—unknown—thou'lt sink at last! 
God cheer thee on that fearful day, 
For none will watch thy bed !— 
None sigh to see thee pass away, 
Or weep for thee when dead ! 
None seek the lonely, silent spot 
Reclines thy lovely head : 
The turf, alas, will soon be greea- 
And few will kno® that thou has! been 


To su. 
I saw thee, and I fondly loved, 
I knew not how to sever, 
On wings of light time swiftly moved 
We parted—and for ever ! 
Oh say not so—my foolish heart 
Must linger vet with thee, 
J went, but ay my better part 
Went not away with me. 

Fare thee well, thou fairest creature 
Alas, ‘tis proper we should part, 
For O! thy ev'ry beauteous feature 

Would be a chain around my heart 


| printers of this evty, ond printed on a moveable stas dur 


unc the procession ta honour of the Canal Cel 1! 


Tis done' ‘tus done '—The might chain 
W hich joins bright Exar to the Mais, 
bor ages, shall perpetuate 
The glory of our native State 
lis dom Proud ARY 0 et NaTuBr has prevauad 
Geeivs and Persevenasce have succeeded 
lhough selésh Presepicey assail d 
And honest Paupence pleaded 
lis done '!—The monarch of the briny tid 
Whose giant arm encircles earth, 
lo virgin Exie is allied, 
A bright-eyed nymph, of mountain birt! 
lo day the Sere of Ocean takes 
A sylvun maiden to his arms, 
The goddess of the crystal lakes 
In all her native charms ! 
She comes! attended by a sparkling tram 
lhe Naiads of the Western nuptials grace 
She meets the sceptred father of the main, 
Aud in his heaving bosom hides ber virgin tace 
Rising from their watery cells, 
‘Tritous sport upon the tide, 
And gavly blow their trumpet shells 
In honour of the bride 
Sea-nymphs leave their coral caves, 
Deep beneath the ocean wave 
Where they string, with tasteful care 
Pearls upon thew sea-green hau 
Lhetis’ virgin train advances, 
Mingling in the bridal dances 
Jove, himself, with raptured eye 
rhrows his forked thunders by, 
And bids Apollo seize his golden lyre 


A strain of joy to wake; 


While Fame proclaims that Ocean's Su 

Is wedded to the goddess of the Lake. 
1 The smiling god of songs obeys, 

And heaven re-echoes with his sounding lays 

* All hail to the Arg which unshackles the soul 
And fires it with love of glory! 
And causes the victor, who reaches the goal, 

lo live in deathless story ! 
‘Which teaches young Genius to rise from earth, 
! On Fancy’s airy pinion, 





To assert the claims of its heavenly birth, 
And seize on its blest dominion 

“The Arg which the banver of truth unfurl 'd, 

When darkness veil'd each nation, 

And prompted Columbus to seek a new world 

| On the ‘unexplered map of creation. 
Which lighted the path of the pilgrim band, 

Who braved the storms of Ocean, 

To seek, in a wild and distant land, 

| The freedom of pure devolion 

| ‘* Which kindled, on Freedom's shrine, a flaw 
That will glow through future ages, 





And cover with glory and endless fame 
' Columbia's immortal sages. 
« The art which enabled her Frank iy to prove, 
And solve, each mystic wonder ! 
fo arrest the forked shafts of Jove, 
| And play with his bolts of thunder, 
} The Art, which enables her sous to aspire, 
i Beyond all the wonders in story ; 
| For an unshackled press is the pillar of fire 
Which lights them to Freedom and Glory 
« 'Tis this which call'd forth the immortal deeree 
And gave the great work its first motion; 
‘Tis done ' by the hands of the brave and free, 
And Erie is link’d to the Ocean. 
* Such strains—if earthly strains may be 
Compared to his who tures a heavenly lyre 
Are warbled by the bright-haired Deity, 


| 
| 
t 
} 
While list'ning orbs admire. 
“* Such strains, shall unborn millions yet awake, 
While, with her golden trumpet, smiling Fame 
Proclaims the union of the Main and Lake, 


And on her scroll emblazons CLinten's name 


On 


Stansas. 


A time may come, when life shall give 
Bitter experience ,—feelings cold ;— 
When blessings which within we live, 
Shall change to pains, asthey grow old 
But while the blest resource is mine, 
To fly from the discordant hum 
To those who kneel at follw's slrme, 


It threatens vainly let it come 


A time may come, when summer's sun 

And winter's blast may beat uncheck’'d 
On my defenceless head, and none 

Be with me when my fortune’s wreck'd 
But while | bear an unsold heart 

Aud self-reproach remaineth dumb 
Let wealth and all her train depart ; 


That time's not fearful let it come 


A time may come, when Love to me 
Will be a dream not all forgot ; 
No more a brieht reality, 
But dim as a perplexing thought 
Yet while a friendly heart remains 
For me in heaven's eternal home, 
And mive own spirit vet retains 


Its truth,—I care not! let itcome! 


A time may come, when all who now 

Are lamps amid the world’s dark shade . 
To lead my steps aright,—shall bow 

To fate, and in their graves be laid! 
Yet while that arm is my defence, 

Before whose power ev'n hell is dumb, 
Let all my hopes be scatter'd hence ! 

‘rod is my stay ;—so let it come! 
\ time may come, when witl'ring age 

Shall stand, a tree by autuuan stript ; 
When ice succeeds the flery rage, 

And beauty’s buds are soil'd or nipt: 
Yet while within my wind remain 

Tie consciousness of right, and some 
High thoughts that trample down al! pain, 

It threatens vainly ;—let it come ! 


A time shall come,—and not restore 

Lost hopes and wealth, delight, or bloom ; 
When I shall view the earth no more, 

Wrapt in the darkness of the tomb ; 
But while the star that shines above 

The grave can reach the dismal home, 
Lavewell delight, youth, hope, and love! 

We'll meet again ;—so let it come ! B.O 





Empromptu 


eading a miserable attempt at wit, signed with 





Thou poor witless wit, 
By frenzy thus bit, 
With pity thy ravings we view :—- 
Thy head is quite gone, 
Of brains thou hast none ; 
So pry'thee expose not thy “ Queue !" 
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